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JOHNSON AND SEIBEL 


BOTH PARTIES are ready to calculate electoral votes quickly as totals on popular vote become available on election night 


The Case For and Against Electoral College 


Some Political Leaders Propose Changing Our Indirect System of Voting 


Should we revise the method 
by which the President and Vice 


President are elected? That 
question is debated often. 


ET us see exactly how our election 
machinery works in naming our 
Chief Executives: 

Electoral college. As students of 
history and government know, the 
makers of our federal Constitution set 
up all kinds of checks and balances 
to prevent voters and officials from 
making hasty or faulty decisions. De- 
mocracy was untried and untested, 
and it was not known how well the 
system would work. 

The checks and balances included 
having the President chosen by an 
indirect process, rather than directly 
by the people. 

While the people—through their vot- 
ing—were to influence the selection of 
a Chief Executive, the final choice 
was to be made by a small group of 
citizens called electors. The plan was 
that voters or their representatives 
in state legislatures would choose the 
electors who were then free to vote 
for whichever candidate they ‘pre- 
ferred. 

Today the system doesn’t operate 
as the writers of the Constitution 
thought it would. Presidential elec- 
tors don’t exercise a free choice in 
naming the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. For the most part, they’re 
pledged to support candidates chosen 


at national party conventions. 

Each state chooses as many electors 
as it has senators and representatives 
in Congress. Nevada, with 1 repre- 
sentative and 2 senators, has 3 elec- 
tors for example. 

The nation as a whole now has 537 
electoral votes, based on 100 senators 
and 437 representatives for the 50 
states. So there are 537 members in 
the “electoral college.”’ 

This college isn’t, of course, a 
school. It’s just a collective name 
for the electors. They never even meet 
together in a single assembly. 

Instead, each state group of electors 
meets in its capitol or some other 
building to vote for President and Vice 
President. There are thus really 50 
“state electoral colleges” which send 
their voting results to Congress for a 
final, legal counting. 

The Constitution doesn’t tell ex- 
actly how these men and women of 
the colleges are to be chosen. It leaves 
this matter up to the state legisla- 
tures. All states now pick electors by 
vote of the people. 

When a voter visits the polls in a 
Presidential election year, he gener- 
ally marks an “X” after the name of 
his favorite Presidential nominee. Of- 
ficially, however, this vote is not for 
the candidate. It is for the entire 
group of would-be electors who are 
pledged to support him. 

In every one of our states, each 
party puts up a slate of electors who 


almost always will support that party’s 
Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees. In rare cases, however, an 
elector may not do so. In 1956, for 
example, one elector disregarded his 
party candidate for the Presidency 
and voted for a man who was not even 
a candidate. 

In every one of our states, each 
party puts up a slate of electors for 
that party’s Presidential and Vice 
Presidential nominees. The party 
winning the largest number of pop- 
ular votes then furnishes all the 
state’s electors. 

Here is an example of how the sys- 
tem works. In the 1956 Presidential 
race, Delaware citizens cast about 79,- 
000 Democratic ballots and 98,000 Re- 
publican. Since the Republicans won 
a majority, the state gave all its elec- 
toral votes—3 of them—to Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Georgia had 12 electoral votes, and 
they went to Democratic candidate 
Adlai Stevenson, because a majority 
of that state cast Democratic ballots. 

The electors who are chosen on No- 
vember 8 this year will do their voting 
December 19. They will cast the of- 
ficial ballots then for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency. 

Votes cast by the 537 electors are 
sent to the presiding officer of the 
U. S. Senate. Early in January he 
counts them, in the presence of both 
houses of Congress, and announces the 
results. The candidates who receive 


at least 269 electoral votes (more thar: 
half of the 537 total) win the Presi- 
dency and the Vice Presidency. 

Thus, the job of picking a Chief 
Executive is not finished until Jan- 
uary. Unless a very unusual situa- 
tion develops, though, the nation 
learns the name of the winner as soon 
as the November balloting ends. The 
victorious party in each state is 
known. By adding up the electoral 
votes, state by state, the public can 
get the total. 

“Minority Presidents.’ The nation’s 
electoral vote—as a whole—generally 
doesn’t give an accurate picture of how 
the popular vote is divided. On two 
occasions, in fact, candidates have 
received a majority of the electoral 
ballots and have become President 
without winning the largest number of 
popular votes. 

The most recent time this happened 
was in 1888. Grover Cleveland, a 
Democrat, received nearly 100,000 
more popular votes than did his Re- 
publican opponent, Benjamin Harri- 
son. But Harrison won the electoral 
count, 233 to 168, and became Presi- 
dent. 

To see how this could have hap- 
pened, let’s examine the situation in 
2 states: 

Harrison carried Indiana by a mar- 
gin of slightly over 2,000. He re- 
ceived all that state’s electoral votes 
(15 at that time). In Texas, on the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


other hand, Grover Cleveland piled 
up a huge majority—leading his GOP 
rival by 147,000 popular votes. He 
received all of Texas’ electoral votes, 
but there were only 13. 

In these 2 Cleveland got 
145,000 more popular votes than Har- 
rison but Harrison received 2 
more electoral votes than Cleveland. 
Because of the way in which the vot- 
ing shaped up in a number of states, 
Harrison managed to win a large ma- 
jority of the nation’s electoral ballots 
the -without ob- 
taining a the popular 


votes. 


states, 


did, 


and Presidency 


majority of 


One proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment to reduce the chance of electing 
a “minority President” has been spon- 
sored by Democratic Governor Price 
Daniel of Texas (formerly senator) 
and Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee. 

Under this proposal, a state would 
no longer give all its electoral votes 
to a single candidate. Instead, each 
state’s electoral votes would be di- 
its popular votes. Let’s see how the 
plan would work: 

In 1956, Mr. Eisenhower won a ma- 
jority of a little less than 100,000 
among a total of about 1,000,000 pop- 
ular ballots cast in Washington State. 
He thus all the state’s 9 elec- 
toral votes. Under the Daniel-Ke- 
fauver system, Mr. Eisenhower would 
have been given 5 electoral votes, and 
Mr. Stevenson would have taken the 
other 4. 

The electoral college, as a group of 
men and women, would be abolished 
under the Daniel-Kefauver plan. Each 
state would keep as many electoral 
votes as and repre- 
specific electors 


won 


it has senators 
but no 
would be chosen. 


sentatives, 


Supporters of the Daniel-Kefauver 
Amendment argue as follows: 

“Under our present system, a rela- 
tively unpopular candidate might lose 
1 number of states by large margins. 
Yet, by winning slim majorities in 
enough states to command more than 
half of the nation’s electoral votes, he 
could become Chief Executive. The 
Daniel-Kefauver plan would reduce 
this danger. 

“Meanwhile, each state would keep 
as much voice in Presidential elections 
as it has today, because its electoral 
vote would still equal its full number 
of senators and representatives. 

“The present system causes some of 
our states to be slighted by the politi- 
cal parties during Presidential cam- 
paigns. There are quite a few south- 
ern states that practically always go 
Democratic, while certain states in 
New England and the Midwest nearly 
lways vote Republican. 

“Neither the Republicans nor the 
bother to make a hard 

t in such areas—where all the elec- 

votes already seem to be ‘in the 

r’ for one party or the other. Cam- 

gn leaders concentrate on the doubt- 

states which might swing toward 
ther party. 


an 
The 


Democrats 


Daniel-Kefauver plan would 

each major party win some elec- 
toral votes in every state. Democrats 
could pick up a few electoral ballots 
in Republican strongholds such as 
Vermont, while Republicans could do 
likewise in states throughout the Dem- 
ocratie South. 
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STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY LABORATORY of an agricultural school in Communist China 


Red China and Russia 


“The tendency to neglect states that 
are now ‘safe’ for one party or the 
other would therefore disappear. 
Within such states, political cam- 
paigns would become more interesting. 
More people would take part in Presi- 
dential elections, and thus help to 
strengthen democracy.” 

Opposing view. The Daniel-Ke- 
fauver plan has quite a few opponents. 
They argue: 

“Some people would have us think 
there is now grave danger of electing 
a candidate who does not receive the 
largest number of popular votes. The 
last time any such accident occurred, 
however, was 72 years ago. 

“The Daniel-Kefauver plan would 
be dangerous, because it might stim- 
ulate the growth of minor parties 
Such groups don’t flourish today, since 
it is nearly impossible for them to 
win any electoral votes. No group 
wins electoral votes unless it carries 
one or more states, and ‘third par- 
ties’ can seldom do this. 

“Under the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
though, small minority parties would 
be able to pick up some electoral votes, 
and so their growth would be encour- 
aged. Dissatisfied groups would be 
tempted to form their own parties in- 
stead of trying to exert influence from 
within Republican or Democratic 
ranks. Our country might therefore 
drift toward a predicament like that 
of France, where the parties are so 
numerous that the country often has 
gone for long periods without a stable 
government.” 

Other proposals for change include 
one by Senator Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota and another by Republican 
Vice Presidential Candidate Henry 
Cabot Lodge—offered while he was 
Senator in 1950. The plans differ in 
method from the one discussed above, 
but their general purpose is the same 
—to eliminate the electoral college. 


Will the 2 Big Nations Patch Up Their Quarrel over How 
To Extend Communism Throughout the World? 


“The communist empire used to 
have one center—Moscow,” but 
“now it clearly has two centers 
—Moscow and Peking.” With 
these words, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota recently 
drew attention to the struggle 
for leadership now going on in 
the communist orbit—a struggle 
that can have far-reaching ef- 
fects for the free world. 


HIS week, leading communists from 

all over the globe will gather in the 
Soviet capital of Moscow. The an- 
nounced reason is a celebration of the 
43rd anniversary of the communists’ 
coming to power in Russia. But 
another important reason for the meet- 
ing, it is believed, is to thresh out the 
question of who is top leader in the 
communist camp—the Soviet Union 
under Nikita Khrushchev or Red China 
under Mao Tse-tung. 

U. S. foreign-policy planners will be 
closely watching events in Moscow. 
Out of the meeting may come an indi- 
cation of the strategy of the Reds as 
they attempt to spread their system 
all over the world. The more Ameri- 
cans know about what the communists 
are plotting, the better able we shall 
be to stand strong in face of the Red 
threat. 

China’s challenge. Until recent 
years, Russia was the unchallenged 
leader of the communist nations. She 
was the first land to be taken over by 
the Reds. Nikolai Lenin, founder of 
the Soviet Union, is idolized in all com- 
munist countries. 

This nation of 210,000,000 people is 


the strongest military power among 
the Red lands. Occupying one-sixth of 
the world’s surface, it is the largest 
country on the globe in area. Until 
1949, it had the largest population of 
any communist nation. 

But late that year, the mainland of 
China fell to the Reds under Mao Tse- 
tung. During the next half dozen years 
or so, the Chinese communists were 
busily organizing their country, and 
exerted little influence outside its bor- 
ders. Today, however, China is mak- 
ing its weight felt. This land of 650,- 
000,000 people (by far the world’s 
most populous country) is challenging 
the Soviet Union for top leadership 
among the Red nations. 

Communist allies. In 1950, the Red 
Chinese regime and the Soviet govern- 
ment signed a 30-year friendship pact. 
Mao proceeded to model his country 
after that of Joseph Stalin, Soviet dic- 
tator from the 1920’s until his death in 
1953. 

Embarking on a gigantic farm and 
industrial program, China looked to 
Russia for assistance. Large amounts 
of machinery flowed into Red China 
from the Soviet Union, and thousands 
of Russian mechanics and technicians 
followed to guide the Chinese in their 
development program. 

Friction appears. Today, signs of 
disagreement between the 2 big pow- 
ers are evident—even though recent 
attempts have been made to present a 
united front before the western world. 

For example, hundreds of Soviet 
technicians have been called home this 
year from their jobs in China. Their 
work was surely not completed, yet 
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Moscow ordered them to return. It 
seems clear that Russia is reducing its 
aid to Mao’s government. 

Criticism of Red China has appeared 
from time to time in the Soviet press. 
Chinese newspapers have often ignored 
developments in Russia and major 
speeches by Nikita Khrushchev. Since 
the press is controlled by the govern- 
ment in both countries, what appears 
or does not appear in their newspapers 
plainly represents government policy. 

There is also a clash of interests in 
the remote Asian land of Outer Mon- 
golia, lying between the Soviet Union 
and China. In the past few years, 
Mao’s government has sent thousands 
of laborers into this country, long re- 
garded as a Russian satellite, and last 
spring *made a loan of $50,000,000 to 
Outer Mongolia. China seems bent on 
replacing the Soviet Union in the posi- 
tion of top influence inside the Mon- 
golian nation. 

Major clash. Much of the mounting 
friction between the 2 communist 
giants stems from differences of opin- 
ion over strategy. Each country is 
determined to spread communism all 
over the world, but the 2 differ on how 
it should be done. 

Under Khrushchev’s leadership, Mos- 
cow says that communism must be 
spread through peaceful coexistence. 
The Soviet leader claims that by pro- 
ducing more goods, making greater 
scientific progress, and by raising liv- 
ing standards more rapidly, commu- 
nism can triumph over the western 
way of life and will be adopted 
throughout the world. He feels that 
global war—with nuclear weapons— 
must be avoided, for it would wreck 
the communist countries as well as the 
free world. 

Until recently, Peking has advanced 
the idea that war is inevitable between 
the Reds and the western lands. Last 
week, however, an article in a Chinese 
communist magazine denied that Mao’s 
government would resort to war to 
spread communism. This flip-flop in 
the communist position undoubtedly 
took place because of the horrified re- 
action that Mao’s earlier attitude had 
provoked throughout much of the 
world. The view attributed to Mao 
was this: 

Red China would definitely benefit 
from a nuclear war. While many mil- 
lions of Chinese would be killed—Mao’s 
government contends—the country has 
such a huge population that millions 
of others would still survive. 

Whether Red China is really re- 
nouncing war as a means of spreading 
communism or whether the _ recent 
magazine article is merely propaganda 
aimed at lulling the free world re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate, it is 
plain that many differences still exist 
between Red China and Russia. 

Of course, no American goes along 
with the Russian view either—that 
communism can triumph through 
peaceful means. We are confident that 
our political system with its freedom 
of choice and our economic system of 
free enterprise produce a better way 
of life than that achieved under com- 
munism, and that our way of life, 
rather than communism, will expand 
in the years ahead. Russia’s approach, 
though it does pose a serious threat, 
does not worry U. S. officials nearly as 
much as the reckless attitude of the 
Red Chinese leaders. 

China’s attitude. The unbelievably 
harsh stand of the Chinese rulers de- 
rives from developments inside their 
country. Mao’s nation is aiming to 
become a great world power, and the 


government is employing the most 
ruthless methods to boost farm and 
industrial production. 

The people’s lives are controlled in 
every way. They receive a bare min- 
imum of food and a tiny cash income. 
They are forced to toil for long hours. 

In such a “prison” atmosphere, the 
government has to scare the people 
into bearing down every minute. Uncle 
Sam has become the scapegoat. The 
Chinese people are told that the United 
States intends to attack China, and 
that the “American imperialists” can 
be repelled only if the Chinese people 
stick to their grinding, daily routine. 

The Peking regime feels that, if the 
people live in constant fear, they will 
work hard. Therefore, it views co- 
existence—which Khrushchev advo- 
cates—as a dangerous policy. If ac- 
cepted, it would encourage the Chinese 
to feel that they were living in a 


paare tah 


differences this week. They contend: 
“These 2 lands have too much in 
common to let a permanent split de- 
velop, and they are mutually depend- 
ent. China needs Russia’s help in its 
industrial program. Since Peking does 
not have UN membership, it depends 
on Moscow to push the communist 
viewpoint in the global organization. 
“Both countries rely heavily on each 
other for military support. They also 
carry on considerable trade together. 
“In view of their need for each other, 
these 2 lands will undoubtedly patch 
-up their differences. In fact, China’s 
recent statement saying that war was 
not necessary to advance communism 
is a step in that direction. Further 
steps along that line will probably 
be taken at the Moscow meeting.” 
Permanent rift? Others feel that 
the rift between Russia and China is 
too deep to be patched up. They argue: 
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COTTON MILL in Red China. 


friendly world—and they would relax. 

Soviet views. The Russian press 
has been highly critical of the way 
that China is driving its people to 
greater output of crops and factory 
products. Though the Soviet Union 
controls its citizens to a far higher de- 
gree than any western land, it doesn’t 
impose as rigid and harsh controls as 
Red China does. The trend in Russia 
today is toward a little more individual 
freedom, while in China it is toward 
less freedom. 

One reason for this difference is that 
the Soviet Union is in a later stage of 
communist development than is China. 
In the 1920’s and 1930’s, Moscow was 
as ruthless as Peking is today in spur- 
ring production. In fact, the Chinese 
are now following much the same pol- 
icy that Russia pursued for many 
years under Joseph Stalin. 

Red unity? Some observers feel that 
Russia and China will patch up their 


i 


Producing cotton goods is one of that communist land’s 


“Even though conciliatory state- 
ments may be issued, this week’s meet- 
ing is unlikely to achieve real unity. 
The dispute involves 2 strong-willed 
and stubborn men—Khrushchev and 
Mao—each of whom wants to be re- 
garded as leader of the world com- 
munist movement. 

“There is evidence that Mao, an older 
man and the ranking Chinese commu- 
nist for many years, regards Khru- 
shchev as a ‘Johnny-come-lately,’ who 
has no right to aspire to Stalin’s place 
as the world’s leading communist. 
Khrushchev feels, of course, that he 
knows far more about advancing com- 
munism and dealing with the western 
lands than Mao does. No matter what 
statement of unity may be issued in 
Moscow, the intense rivalry between 
the Soviet Union and Red China will 
continue.” 

Meaning for West. Those who feel 
that the split will continue do not 


agree as to how it might affect the 
western nations. Some think a rift 
would benefit the United States and 
its allies. They say: 

“A deep disagreement between Rus- 
sia and China will lessen the commu- 
nist threat to the western nations. It 
will create discord inside the Red 
camp, and keep the communists from 
taking effective action in other parts 
of the world.” 

Others feel that a falling-out be- 
tween the 2 Red countries might have 
harmful effects that would outweigh 
the benefits. They say: 

“With China outside the United Na- 
tions, the influence of Russia is the 
only thing that can restrain Mao’s 
country from taking extreme meas- 
ures. In a few years, Red China may 
develop nuclear weapons. When that 
day comes, the Asian land may reck- 
lessly touch off a global war, unless 
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leading industrial operations. 


the Soviet Union can use its influence 
to persuade her not to do so.” 

U. S. position. Whether Russia or 
Red China gets the upper hand, the 
United States and its allies cannot let 
down their guard. 

Plainly we must see that our armed 
forces are strong and must keep our 
economy sound. Only then can we ef- 
fectively stand up to communism, no 
matter whether the threat be mainly 
military or economic. Americans must 
never forget for a moment that, though 
Russia and China disagree on strategy, 
they have one goal—to triumph over 
the West and to spread communism 
worldwide. —By HOWARD SWEET 





Notice to Teachers: Answer to Ques- 
tion 4 in Civic Leader requires revi- 
sion in view of developments which oc- 
curred after that paper went to press. 
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The Story of the Week 


Africa’s Mauritania to 
Be Free This Month 


Before the end of this month, Africa 
is scheduled to get a new independent 
the 17th so far this year. It 
is Mauritania, located on the north- 
Africa, which is now 
changing over from its status as a 
Inde- 
pendence day for the African land has 


nation 


west coast of 


French possession to freedom. 
been set for November 28. 

*Jans are already being made to ad- 
mit Mauritania as the 100th member 
of the United Nations. But first the 
world body may have to decide on 
claims to Mauritania by Morocco. 





ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


SPANISH 
SAHARA 


SIERRA 
LEONE 











DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
MAURITANIA becomes fully independ- 
ent of France on November 28 


That country argues that Mauritania’s 
people, many of whom are Arabs and 
Berbers as are the Moroccans, wish 
to join it to form a new large nation 
in Africa. Morocco is asking the UN 
to check into its claims for Mauritania 
before recognizing it as an independ- 
ent nation. 

With an area of 418,120 
miles, Mauritania is about the size of 
Texas and Montana combined. Many 
of its 625,000 people are nomads, who 
eke out a living by tending wandering 
herds of cattle and sheep in the dry, 
In addition to live- 
stock, leading farm products include 
The land has rich 
deposits of iron ore and copper, which 
are still largely undeveloped. 


square 


sandy country. 


dates and coffee. 


Is Castro After Our 
Guantanamo Naval Base? 


“United States Prepares for Attack 
on Cuba.” Such headlines, printed in 
bold black letters, are appearing more 
and more frequently on the front pages 
of Cuban newspapers. In fact, the 
Premier Castro has 
been stirring its people to a fever 
pitch over this fake charge against us. 

What’s behind this campaign of fan- 
tastic accusations against Uncle Sam? 
One possible explanation, according to 
that Mr. Castro 
wants to build up a “war scare” to 
provide him with an excuse to take 
naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay on the southern coast of Cuba. 

What is Guantanamo like? It is a 
15-square-mile area manned by some 
3,100 American sailors and 200 ma- 
rines. There are also 2,000 United 
States civilian workers and service- 
men’s wives, plus 1,000 children. In 
addition, around 3,800 Cuban employes 
come and go every day to work on the 


vase, 


government of 


observers, is 


many 


over 


our 


Is the base important to Uncle Sam? 
Guantanamo facilities can hold 50 of 
the largest U. S. warships. The naval 
center is also an all-year training 
camp for our Atlantic fleet, an anti- 
submarine base, and part of the Pan- 
ama Canal defense system. Finally, 
facilities include a field for the Navy’s 
jet aircraft. 


Some Happy News from 
Moscow, for a Change 


We have heard and read so much 
about Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
angry attacks on us that it is a pleas- 
ant change to be able to report on a 
happier incident concerning relations 
with the Russians. Such an incident 
occurred not long ago when Mr. 
Khrushchev made a surprise appear'- 
ance at the farewell performance of 
the American Ballet in Moscow. 

The Premier, who was accompanied 
by members of his family and some 
other top Soviet officials, invited ballet 
dancers and our Russian Ambassador, 
Llewellyn Thompson, to a banquet af- 
ter the performance. At that fete, 
Mr. Khrushchev exchanged toasts of 
friendship with Mr. Thompson, and 
praised the performance of our ballet 
artists. 

The American Ballet troupe com- 
pleted a 40-day tour of Russia before 
returning home. During its entire 
stay in the Soviet Union, the dancers 
were well received and widely ap- 
plauded. More than 10,000 Russians 
turned out for the farewell perform- 
ance. 


Debate on Television— 
Can the World Disarm? 


Is world disarmament possible and 
desirable? That is the big question to 
be debated by 2 leading scientists on 
the new TV series called “The Na- 
tion’s Future.” The scientists are 
Dr. Edward Teller, often called the 
“father of the hydrogen bomb” for his 
part in developing that dread weapon, 
and Dr. Leo Szilard, who:also played 
a leading role in harnessing nuclear 
energy for weapons. 

In addition to debating the issue of 


SCENE FROM “THE ALAMO,” a top-rated movie. 


UNITED ARTISTS 


It tells the story of the 


heroes who died in the historic fortress at San Antonio during Texas’ fight for 
independence from Mexico in 1836. Shown here are Laurence Harvey as Colonel 
William Harris, commander of Texas forces (center); Richard Widmark as Jim 
Bowie, frontiersman (right); and Ken Curtis as a captain. 


disarmament, Drs. Teller and Szilard 
will answer questions put to them by 
other scientists and by newsmen. The 
program will be shown Saturday, No- 
vember 12, at 9:30 p.m., EST, on NBC. 
All forthcoming programs in “The 
Nation’s Future” series, according to 
NBC, will present 2 prominent leaders 
in public life debating an issue on 
which they hold opposing views. 


Nation Honors Its War 
Veterans This Week 


Communities across the country will 
hold parades and other special observ- 
ances on November 11 to honor men 
and women who have served in Amer- 
ica’s armed forces. 

Until a few years ago, November 
11 was observed as Armistice Day— 
the day on which fighting in World 
War I came to an end in 1918. But, 
in 1954, Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to proclaim November 11 as Vet- 
erans Day—a special occasion to pay 
honor and tribute to our fighting men 
of all wars. 


NBeCc-TV 


ON “THE NATION’S FUTURE” NBC-TV program November 12 for a discus- 
sion of disarmament are J. K. McCaffrey, moderator (left); Dr. Edward Teller 
(top right); and Dr. Leo Szilard. Both Teller and Szilard have played important 
roles in helping to develop this nation’s nuclear power. 


Look into the Past— 
Young Men in Politics 


Regardless of whether Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon or Senator Kennedy be- 
comes our next President, we shall 
have a Chief Executive in his forties 
for the first time since Theodore 
Roosevelt entered the White House at 
42 in 1901. Mr. Nixon is 47, and 
Senator Kennedy is 48. 

Though both Presidential candi- 
dates are comparatively young men, 
they are a good deal older than were 
some of the Founding Fathers who 
wrote our Constitution. Nine of the 
55 framers of that document were 35 
or younger. All these men had been 
active in state and national affairs for 
years before the Constitutional Con- 
vention met in 1787. 

James Madison, often called the 
“Father of the Constitution,” was 36 
when that great convention took place. 
Alexander Hamilton was 30, and so 
was Charles Pinckney. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was only 33 at the time when he 
prepared the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 


Names of Africa— 
How They Originated 


The ancient African country of 
Ethiopia, which has also been called 
Abyssinia in the past, dates back at 
least to Biblical times. The nation’s 
name probably comes from the Greek 
word “Aethiopes,” meaning “the burnt 
faces.” At one time, the Greeks called 
all of Africa Ethiopia, but eventually 
the name was used to describe only 
one country on the continent. 


Newsman Childs Pleads 
For Shorter Campaigns 


Should we have shorter election 
campaigns? News columnist Marquis 
Childs answers that question with an 
emphatic “Yes.” Long and taxing 
campaigns, such as those that have 
been waged by the 2 major Presi- 
dential candidates this year, are al- 
most more than the human being can 
endure, Mr. Childs believes. Besides, 
he adds, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that most people have had 
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enough of the speeches long before 
Election Day. 

The newsman describes the prob- 
lem in this way: “With television and 
jet airplanes, it should be possible in 
4 weeks, or at most 5, to cover the 
country and insure that every inter- 
ested citizen hears the message of 
both candidates. 

“So much of the motion crowded 
into the present 10 or so weeks is 
sheer waste. ... The forest of signs, 
the costumes, the bands, all these 
phenomena have multiplied in what 
is certain to be far and away the most 
costly campaign in history. .. . Surely 
all these could be limited to 4 or 5 
weeks without making anyone un- 
happy.” 


People, Places, Events 
From Here and Abroad 


More college students than ever be- 
fore are preparing for teaching ca- 
reers, according to reports from col- 
leges around the nation. In New York 
City and other large metropolitan 
areas, the number of young people 
training to become teachers is up by 
as much as 25% over last year. 

Japan will go to the polls November 
20. Voters will elect new members of 
their country’s House of Representa- 
tives, which is Japan’s most powerful 
legislative body. Leader of the party 
winning most seats in the House will 
be in line to become Prime Minister. 

The election is widely regarded as 
a test of confidence in the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 
and his pro-American policies. A ma- 
jor issue in the contest is whether or 
not Japan should continue to main- 
tain its U. S. defense alliance. 

President Eisenhower’s ‘“‘Food for 
Peace” proposal has recently been 
approved by the United Nations. 
Under this plan, nations having a sur- 
plus of crops will contribute them 
to a “food bank” for use in needy 
lands around the globe. The UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization is now 
studying the best methods of handling 
and distributing food to hungry peo- 
ple under this plan. 


El Salvador’s new government says 
elections will be held some time in 
1962. Until then, a regime made up 
of 6 men—3 military officers and 3 
civilians—will rule the country. The 
new government says it will continue 
friendly ties with the United States. 

The 6-man “junta,” or ruling group, 
seized power from President José 
Maria Lemus 10 days ago. The take- 
over came after weeks of student dem- 
onstrations against the Lemus gov- 
ernment because of mounting police 
restrictions on young people and other 
groups in El Salvador. 


Know That Word! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 7, column 4. 


1. It was hoped that the young na- 
tion would be able to resist Soviet 
blandishments (blan’dish-ménts). (a) 
threats (b) flattery (c) pressure. 

2. The reporter received a very am- 
biguous (am-big’i-is) answer to his 
question. (a) clear (b) unclear (c) 
lengthy (d) sharp. 

38. Unable to vindicate (vin’di-kat 
his behavior, the official remained si- 
lent. (a) explain (b) control (c) 
justify (d) improve. 

4. A cryptic (krip’tik) meaning was 
noted in the speech. (a) double (b) 
hidden (c) serious (d) ridiculous. 

5. Army officers played a major part 
in fomenting (fd-mént’ing) the plot 
against the nation’s leader. (a) crush- 
ing (b) uncovering (c) stirring up. 

6. No attempt was made by the 
prosecuting attorney to refute (ré- 
fit’) the story of the eye-witness dur- 
ing the trial. (a) change (b) dis- 
prove (c) introduce (d) play up. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) facts behind “outflow 
of gold” from the United States, and 
(2) Algeria. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A Western TV actor noticed a small 
boy who was visiting the set with his 
parents. He went up to the lad and put 
his arm around him. “Well, son,” he 
said, “I guess you would like to have an 
autograph.” 

“No,” the boy answered, “but what do 
you do with the horses after the riders 





























CONTI-BEN ROTH 
“T’ll give you a contract if you can find 
a good ventriloquist!” 


AGENCY 


Guest at a plush resort hotel: “Bellboy, 
can I get change for a dollar?” 
“Lady, at this hotel, a dollar is 
change.” 
* 


Over the entrance to a traffic court in 
Tennessee, there is a sign which reads: 
“Don’t complain. Think of the many 
tickets you have deserved, but didn’t 
get!” 
* 

Complained a small boy: I just don’t 
understand mothers. They make you go 
to bed when you’re not sleepy, and they 
wake you up when you are. 

* 

Housewife in supermarket: I’m sorry, 
I can’t remember the brand—but I can 
hum a few bars of the commercial. 


* 


The professor of English was trying 
to drum into his class the importance of 
a large vocabulary. “I assure you,” he 
said, “if you repeat a word 10 or 12 
times, it will be yours forever.” 

In the back of the room a cute coed 
took a deep breath, closed her eyes and 
whispered, “Harry, Harry, Harry, etc.” 

* 

If women ever get equal rights with 
men—it will be quite a come-down for 
them. 


SRN 


——— 
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ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: The 
one issue of supreme importance in this 
campaign is American leadership for 
peace, and the strengthening of that 
leadership through strengthening our 
world position. Both candidates, we are 
sure, would bring fresh energy to this 
cause. But Senator Kennedy offers the 
brightest hope of being able to evoke 
the burst of national spirit we require. 

Mr. Nixon has been telling the voters 
that America is the strongest nation, 
and he has been showing too little con- 
cern for the deterioration of American 
power relative to Russia’s. ... 

Senator Kennedy has the courage to 
tell the people that all is not well; that 
greater effort will be required of them; 
that the way ahead will be hard.... 

He proposes to proceed boldly and 
sweepingly to fill the gaps in the public 
sector of our national life—gaps in edu- 
cation, in welfare, in urban organiza- 
tion, in health, in social security. On 
his record, we believe he is enough of 
a fiscal [financial] conservative to insist 
on carrying out this program without 
inflation, as he promises. But where 
Mr. Nixon proposes in effect that the 
program be tailored to the budget, Sena- 
tor Kennedy asks first that our public 
needs be soundly financed. This is the 
way to face the Soviet challenge. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: The 
New York Times, speaking as an inde- 
pendent newspaper, today announces its 
support of John F. Kennedy for Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Kennedy’s approach in mat- 
ters of foreign policy . .. seems to us 
to be more reasoned, less emotional, 
more flexible . .. more imaginative, less 
negative than that of the Vice Presi- 
dent. The oversimplification of 
Mr. Nixon’s sweeping declarations in 
these matters is not reassuring. 

A second consideration persuading us 
to support the candidacy of Mr. Ken- 
nedy lies in the realities of the present 
political situation here at home. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the next Senate, because of holdover 
members and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the seats to be filled this year, 
will be strongly Democratic. There is 
almost equally good reason to believe 
that the House also will be Democratic. 

With international tensions running 
high and great decisions to be made, we 
cannot view with satisfaction the pros- 
pect of a continuation of the division 
of authority between Executive and 
Congress which has prevailed in Wash- 
ington for the last six years... . Surely 
this is a time when the responsibility 
for leadership and action should be 
plainly fixed. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS: It is 
easy to agree on what are the outstand- 
ing issues that ought to determine the 
voter’s choice of a President in today’s 
troubled world. 

We recommend Richard Nixon as best 
qualified to deal with these problems 
singly and collectively. 

Nixon has been a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council. He has sat 
regularly with the President’s Cabinet. 
He has been close to the whole range 
of defense problems. What he has 
learned about their details is an ex- 
cellent qualification for dealing with 
them. . . . Nixon is well prepared to 
judge precisely where more money can 
be spent effectively for defense. He 
can better judge where money is now 
being spent ineffectively, and how to 
make savings. 

Nixon knows the world. He person- 
ally knows the leaders of all the free 
nations, and of some that are not free. 
He has visited 5 continents and 56 
countries. In this, as in many other re- 
spects, he is the best prepared man ever 
to seek the Presidency. .. . 

Looking to the long-run economic 
progress in the country, we confront 
a basic difference of opinion between 
the candidates as to how it is to be 
achieved. 

Nixon’s program is to encourage pri- 
vate investment as the only durable 
foundation for prosperity in our kind 
of a free system. Kennedy’s is to rely 
primarily on government spending to 
put money in circulation, priming pumps 
that already produce a steady flow of 
benefits to all the people. 

The Kennedy program risks inflation- 
ary dangers. .. . In the long run it re- 
stricts the area of human freedom and 
personal liberty. 


LIFE MAGAZINE: In his general 
attack on the Republican foreign policy 
record of the last 7% years, Kennedy 
exploits some recent setbacks to U. S. 
“prestige”: the summit collapse, the 
Japanese riots, communism in Cuba, etc. 
But Kennedy .. . greatly exaggerates 
these setbacks. ... 

The Republican foreign policy of the 
last 7%4 years is markedly successful. 
It has kept the peace without serious 
losses in any place that our arms or 
influence could reach. The record is 
particularly good in contrast with the 
preceding 7 Democratic years, which 
were years of great communist gains 
in Asia and Eastern Europe and of the 
fourth costliest war in our history 
[Korea]. 

Nixon is quite right to take pride in 
this Eisenhower record, and to claim it 
as a Republican achievement. 
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Schools’ Role Viewed in Education Week 


important Responsibilities of American Students Are Stressed 


American Education Week, spon- 
sored jointly by the U. S. gov- 
ernment and several private or- 
ganizations, is now under way 
from November 6 through No- 
vember 12. Many communities 
ere observing it by means of 
special programs calling atten- 
tion to the schools. 


PPROXIMATELY 48,650,000 
young Americans—setting an all- 
attending 
This figure, representing 
fourth of our nation’s 
above the 1950 total. 
America now spends well over 20 


time record—are schools 
and colleges 
than a 


people, is 48% 


more 


billion dollars annually on education. 
Many observers, citing crowded schools 
in areas where the population has 
very rapidly, that we 
can and should be spending much 
more. A sum of 20 billion dollars, 
they point out, equals just about 5% 
of our national income for 1959. 
Others argue that school expendi- 
tures rising much faster 
than school population during recent 
vears, and that the nation as a whole 


grown insist 


have been 


is taking good care of its educational 
needs. 

School spending—particularly the 
dispute over federal financial aid—has 
already been discussed at considerable 
length in our election articles. Now we 
ip some points concerning the 
work that schools perform—and the 
responsibilities of young people who 
attend them. 

In this connection we are reprinting 

with the National 
Education Association—a piece of 
good advice to students from the NEA 
pamphlet “Talking Points.” The are 
ticle, titled “Learning Is Your Busie- 
reads as follows: 


take 


permission of 


ness, 
Treat school as serious business and 

you'll show a profit. HERE’S WHY: 
When school, are 

very much like a person who is in busi- 


you go to you 


ness for himself. [As with] any inde- 
pendent businessman, the success or 
failure of the endeavor is largely up 
to you. Merchants who are on the job 
every day, who work hard and make 
every minute count—stand to realize 
sizable profits. So do you. And your 
profits, like theirs, can be measured 
in dollars and cents. Surprised to hear 
that? Then read and think seriously 
about the following facts: 

@ U.S. Census Bureau figures re- 
veal that, on the average, those who 
have finished elementary school may 
$116,000 in a lifetime; those 
have finished high school may 
earn $165,000; those who have finished 
1 years of college may earn $268,000. 

@ In our increasingly technical age, 
job opportunities for persons without 
specialized training are slim and be- 


earn 


who 


During a recent eco- 
slump in a large midwestern 
city, the first to lose their jobs were 


coming slimmer. 
nomic 


the unskilled employes. 
@ ii 


studies, and stand among the top stu- 


dents in 


you are successful in your 


your class, you are more 


likely to be accepted by the college of 
your choice—and may be eligible for 
i scholarship that could save you hun- 
dreds of dollars in preparing for your 
career. 

Use your time wisely—it pays off. 
Plan your hours of after-school time 


carefully, and you’ll have more for 
study and pleasure too. Make a chart, 
if necessary, leaving a space for each 
free hour. Schedule your time among 
study, sports, hobbies, outside reading, 
church and social interests, TV and 
radio. 

To make the most of home study 
periods, assemble paper, pencils, and 
reference material before you start. 
Discourage your friends from phoning 
you during study hours. Proceed sys- 
tematically . . . with a minimum of 

. time-killing activities. 

Make use of “odds and ends” of 
time. Study French verbs on the bus; 
keep flash cards in your pocket for 
studying history dates, math formulas, 
or spelling words, while you wait in 
line or munch on a sandwich. 

Learn how to study and how to 
take tests. Make up your mind to 
master the skills that will make you 


OUR GROWING ARM 


1900 
Grades 1-8 
Grades 9-12 
College 


16,225,000 
630,000 
238,000 


selor for advice. If you are college- 
bound, you should be taking 4 or 5 
solid courses each year in high school. 

Do something extra. Don’t limit 
yourself to carrying out classroom as- 
signments, if you want to get the most 
out of school. If skillful in a foreign 
language, ask your public library for 
some easy short stories in the lan- 
guage. A whiz at math? Pick upa 
book of math puzzlers—problems to 
do for fun. If history’s your pet sub- 
ject, read biographies. Love science? 
Nose around local museums; attend 
technical lectures; investigate the 
wealth of fascinating reading matter 
in the field of science you most 
enjoy. 

Ask the experts. Puzzled about: 
whether you should go to college, what 
career would be best for you, why you 
have difficulty taking tests? Don’t try 
to muddle through on your own, 


1930 
23,589,000 
4,740,000 
1,101,000 


1960-61 
34,380,000 
10,290,000 

3,980,000 





TOTAL 





1900 
402,690 

20,372 

23,868 


Public Elementary 
Public High School 
College faculty 


TOTAL 





17,093,000 


(Figures include publi: and private schools) 


446,930 
(* Latest figures available are for 1958) 


29,430,000 48,650,000 
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1930 
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213,306 

82,386 


1959-60 
836,960 
511,607 
348,509* 
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BOTH THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS and of students is growing, but there 
is still a need for more educators to keep up with requirements in classrooms 


in school work. Do you 
know how to take notes, how to do 
library research, how to get the gist 
of difficult reading quickly? Ask your 
teachers to suggest reading matter 
that will teach you how to study. 

Do you know how to prepare for 
and to take examinations? Should 
you answer the easy or hard questions 
first? What is the best way to write 
an essay test? Do you know how to 
use your test time wisely? There are 
ways to make yourself more efficient 
in test-taking. 

Keep your eye on the ball. Wher- 
ever you are tempted to do a slipshod 
homework paper, to put off studying 
for a test till the last minute, to day- 
dream in class—remind yourself what 
is at stake. Today, your school marks 
count more than ever before. College 
admission depends on high scholar- 
ship; and your future career success 
depends, of course, not only on your 
marks but on the knowledge you ab- 
sorbed in school. The smartest thing 
you can do for yourself is to treat 
school as a serious business. 

Choose solid subjects. When decid- 
ing on your courses, fight off the 
temptation to choose easy electives. 
Pick subjects that will advance your 
Ask your 
parents, teachers, and guidance coun- 


successful 


more serious career plans. 


Make friends with your school guid- 
ance counselor and ask his advice. 
Talk to your teachers after class. Ask 
them to suggest reading material that 
will help you solve your particular 
learning or career problems. Get the 
specialized knowledge of these experts 
working for you. 

Develop many interests. If you can 
do so without sacrificing necessary 
study time, spread your out-of-class 
interests to many fields. Go to con- 
certs, ball games, town meetings. In- 
vestigate new hobbies, from animal 
photography to ceramics. Join at least 
one school club, and participate ac- 
tively in its program. Attend school 
sports events and dances. 

A variety of activities will make you 
a more interesting, well-rounded per- 
son, and may help you decide where 
your real career aptitudes lie... . 

Do long-range planning. [Map- 
ping| your college and career should 
begin by the eighth grade, say college 
admission experts. [This] makes it 
possible to chart your college-pre- 
paratory curriculum in high school. 
You should also start thinking ... 
about the college you want to at- 
tend. Begin collecting information on 
admission requirements of specific 
colleges. If aptitude tests, your in- 
terest, and family income rule out col- 


lege for you, consider a junior college 
program, technical schools, or voca- 
tional training in high school. 


* 


The foregoing advice from the Na- 
tional Education Association stresses 
your preparation for a career. An- 
other field which can’t be neglected in- 
volves training for active and respon- 
sible citizenship. 

During the 1960 election campaign, 
large numbers of high school students 
have acquired firsthand knowledge 
about political parties and our system 
of democratic government. They have 
studied and discussed the issues, have 
done volunteer work for their favorite 
political parties, and have participated 
in get-out-the-vote drives. 

The students, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, can feel proud of their 
role in the election contest. It must 
be remembered, though, that Election 
Day doesn’t mark the end of anyone’s 
responsibilities in the field of citizen- 
ship. The officials chosen this week 
need your continuous help in running 
our national, state, and local govern- 
ments. 

The good citizen keeps himself well 
informed about public questions all the 
time—not just during election cam- 
paigns. He reads newspaper and mag- 
azine articles which provide facts and 
give a variety of viewpoints. He reg- 
ularly follows radio and TV programs 
that take up national and world prob- 
lems. 

Such a person discusses public af- 
fairs with others. He does this in an 
honest effort to reach the truth, and 
not merely for the sake of argument. 

After carefully studying an issue, 
the alert citizen makes up his mind 
as to what should be done, and then 
he starts trying to influence public 
opinion. He writes letters to local 
newspapers and to members of Con- 
gress. He actively supports the party 
whose views correspond most nearly 
with his own. 

Every American needs information 
about our country’s history, and train- 
ing on how to study and analyze its 
current problems. Many schools are 
doing a fine job in providing such in- 
formation and training. They en- 
courage students to discuss public 
problems calmly and scientifically, and 
to take an active interest in commu- 
nity, state, and national affairs. These 
schools deserve wholehearted public 
support. 

President Eisenhower refers to the 
schools as “strong points in national 
defense,” and “more powerful even 
than energy from the atom.” This is 
true, he goes on to say, because “our 
defense must always rest on clear 
[understanding] of the basic values 
we seek to protect.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, has said: “The age 
of the amateur is over. We can no 
longer look [solely] to common sense 
knowledge, if we are to pass good 
judgments on the new kind of life- 
and-death political-scientific questions 
which have become the leading ques- 
tions of modern government. In addi- 
tion . . . we need exact knowledge, 
which we can come by only through 
hard study shared in by everyone.” 

—By ToM MYER 
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Sportsmanship in the 
Field of Politics 


By Clay Coss 


N the day after the election, ev- 

ery American citizen will have a 
chance to show whether he follows the 
rules of good sportsmanship. Those 
of us who are on the winning side will 
be pleased with the results and we shall 
have a right to be. 

It is important, however, that we 
take victory gracefully. We may prove 
that we can be good winners. That 
will not be such an easy job as it may 
first appear. 

It is as hard to be a good winner as 
a good loser. The one who wins is 
likely to celebrate the victory in such 
a way as to annoy and needlessly ir- 
ritate the losers. He may resort to 
rough joking. He may “rub in” the 
defeat. He may be boastful, and may 
be too demonstrative in his rejoicing. 

By acting in such a way a person re- 
veals his poor social training. He ex- 
hibits his own thoughtlessness and 
lack of tact. 

The good winner, along with his 
pleasure at being on the victorious 
side, should feel a sense of responsi- 
bility. His party and his candidate 
have won the privilege of guiding the 
nation, but that will not be an easy 
task. Those who occupy positions of 
power in the government during the 
next few years will need the intelli- 
gent and informed support of all Amer- 
ican citizens. The winners face a big 
job. 

The losers, too, may prove their good 
sportsmanship by losing with good 
grace. They should forget as soon as 
possible the sting of defeat. Like 
good patriots they should think of the 
newly elected President as the man 
who is to lead, not any one party or 
group, but the nation and all its citi- 
zens. Whatever your party, the suc- 
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THE WAY to win or lose in all types 
of competition 














cessful candidate will be President of 
the United States—your President— 
and he will be entitled to your respect. 

You should hold to your own views, 
of course, and you will naturally con- 
tinue to express your opinions, and to 
help in that way te solve the nation’s 
problems. Don’t yield on your basic 
principles and ideas just because the 
majority of people may oppose you at 
the time. But don’t be a critic and 
obstructionist for narrow political rea- 
sons. 
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Changes in Our Schools 


DAY, a good many American 
school buildings are old and run- 
down. Even many of those that are 
relatively new and well equipped are 
badly overcrowded. In certain areas 
of the nation, teachers are in short 
supply. 

Even so, students of today are 
generally far better off than were boys 
and girls who attended schools in 
earlier times. In colonial days and for 
many years afterwards, school build- 
ings were usually wooden structures. 
In rural areas—and most of the nation 
was rural—the buildings had but one 
room. 

Students hung coats and hats on 
pegs along a wall, and sat down at 
rough wooden desks. One teacher 
taught all grades in the single room, 
and might have anywhere from half a 
dozen to 60 pupils. Their ages ranged 
from 4 years to 20 or more. 

In the north, fireplaces provided 
heat, and children’s tuition fees were 
paid partly in wood. Children whose 
parents had failed to supply their 
share of the wood had to sit farthest 
from the fire. During the cold winter 
months, this was no small punishment. 


What They Learned 


Subjects taught were limited mostly 
to the 3 R’s—reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic. During a school term that 
was probably limited to 2 to 4 months, 
a teacher didn’t have time to give 
further instruction. Moreover, many 
teachers were not prepared to go be- 
yond the basic subjects. 

One subject on which a great deal 
of time was spent was penmanship. In 
fact, it often seems to have been re- 
garded as more important than spell- 
ing. In museum collections of old 
letters of 100 years or more ago, one 
often finds a great many misspelled 
words—set down with elaborate flour- 
ishes and curlicues! 

The blackboards, colored maps, and 
attractively printed textbooks that are 
taken for granted in modern schools 
were not known in earlier times. In 
colonial days, birchbark was often 
used for paper, and charcoal took the 
place of pencils. 

During this period, younger boys 
and girls learned their lessons from a 
hornbook. This was a thin piece of 
board, about 5 inches long and 2 inches 
wide. Fastened to the board was a 
piece of paper with the alphabet and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Covering the board was a thin piece 
of transparent cow’s horn. It pro- 
tected the paper, yet the students could 
read through it. A handle projected 
from the board. Imagine a small child 
picking up a lady’s mirror and looking 
into it. That is what a colonial young- 
ster looked like when studying a horn- 
book. 

After mastering the hornbook, a 
student advanced to a primer. This 
was a small book containing prayers, 
rhymes, and spelling lessons. 

In the 1800’s, textbooks for arith- 
metic and other studies appeared. 
Carrying few, if any, pictures and 
often printed in small type, these 
books appear very dull to modern eyes. 

Yet books were scarce in those days, 
and students protected them with care. 
Many a schoolbock of earlier times 
carried inside the cover, written in a 
schoolboy’s hand, this rhyme: 

This book is one thing. 

another. 

If you touch the one thing, you'll 

feel the other. 

In early schools, little attention was 
paid to recreation. School was a grim 
business for the most part. Discipline 
was strict, and a birch switch was 
standard equipment in the schoolroom. 
A high stool in the corner and a dunce 
cap were reserved for the child who 
had neglected to prepare his assigned 
lesson. 

Extracurricular activities did not 
exist. At recess, the boys might 
wrestle—or, in the north in winter— 
throw snowballs and ride downhill on 
sleds. But it was the late 1800’s be- 
fore organized sports became school 
activities. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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America’s Schools 


1. People in school make up about 
what portion of the whole U. S. popula- 
tion: 4s, %, %, or %? Approximately 
how many billion dollars do Americans 
spend on education each year: 10, 20, 
30, or 40? 


2. According to the National Educa- 
tion Association, how may students profit 
in dollars and cents if they regard school 
as serious business? 


3. Briefly discuss the political duties 
that remain for citizens of all ages after 
election time. 


4. What do President Eisenhower and 
Senator Fulbright say about the impor- 
tance of education in a democracy? 


Discussion 


In your opinion, do today’s schools 
adequately serve the needs of America 
and its young people? What improve- 
ments, if any, would you suggest? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Electoral College 


1. How many electors does each state 
have in the electoral college? 


2. When a citizen marks his ballot for 
a Presidential candidate, for whom is he 
really voting? 


3. To which candidate do electoral 
votes of a state go? 

4. How is it possible, under our voting 
system, for a candidate to win a majority 


of the electoral votes with only a minor- 
ity of the total popular votes? 


Discussion 


Are you for or against the electoral 
college system of voting? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Red China and Russia 


What important meeting is taking 
ae in Moscow this week? 


2. Why is this meeting being held? 

3. Compare the populations of these 
2 big communist nations. 

4. How do the 2 countries disagree on 
spreading communism? 

5. For what Asian region are Russia 
and Red China competing? 

6. How do Russia and China rely on 
each other? 


7. What personal rivalry is involved in 
the clash between the 2 nations? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the Soviet Union can 
keep its place of top leadership in the 
communist orbit in the years ahead? 
Why, or why not? 

2. How do you think the western lands 
ean best deal with the danger posed by 
Red China? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell what issues may be decided by 
Japanese voters in this month’s election. 

2. Where is Mauritania? What event 
will that land celebrate on November 28? 

3. What is the 
Day? 

4. Why does newsman Marquis Childs 
plead for shorter election campaigns? 


purpose of Veterans 


5. What are some possible reasons why 
Cuba’s Premier Castro is making fake 
“invasion” charges against the United 
States? 





Pronunciations 


Hayato Ikeda—hi-ya't6 i-ka’duh 

José Maria Lemus—hé-zi’ mi-ré’a 1é’- 
mus 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Nikolai Lenin—né'k6-li lén’in 

(Ke 


to markings can be found in any 
good 


ictionary.) 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) flattery; 2. (b) unclear; 3. (c) 
justify; 4. (b) hidden; 5. (c) stirring 
up; 6. (b) disprove. 
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HOW SKILLFUL A’ 
STUDENT ARE YOU? 


Take this test to find out whether 
you're as careful a student as you 
might be. Can you improve your 
study habits? Answer yes or no to 
the following questions: 

1. Do you carry a notebook and 

pencil (or pen) to each class? [) 
2. Do you pay attention in class? [J 
3. Do you ask questions when some- 
thing is not clear? 0 

. Do you turn in your assignments 
on time? oO 

. Have your eyesight and hearing 
been tested recently? oO 

. Do you budget your time? D 

. Do you have a quiet, well-lighted 
place to study at home? 0 

- Do you own, or have easy access 
to, an encyclopedia, maps, a dic- 
tionary, and a thesaurus? oO 
Do you make sure your homework 
Papers are neat? Oo 

. Do you really concentrate when 
you sit down and open your 
books? oO 

- Do you think about the meaning 
of what you are reading, as well as 
memorizing facts? Oo 

. When writing themes or reports, 
do you first make an advance out- 
line? 0 


Rate Yourself 


How many times did you write yes? 
0-4 times? Better get busy. 5-7? You 
can. do better. 8-10? You've got the 
idea. All 12? Go to the movies—you 
deserve a break! 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell something that is important 
to you. 

1. Noted nuclear scientist who is ap- 
pearing on a special television pro- 
gram. 

2. Capital of Delaware. 

3. European satellite of the Soviet 
Union, which once made desperate ef- 
fort to free itself. 

4. They cast the official Presidential 
vote in December. 

5. Southern senator who has sug- 
gested abolishing electoral college. 

6. Capital of Canada. 

7. Capital of Red China. 

8. Another Soviet satellite. 

9. Russia and Red China are com- 
peting for influence in Asian Outer 
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MRS. DOROTHY B. HAMILTON, teacher at Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Washington, D. C., with 3 of her students from a class on current affairs 
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Satisfaction 


RS. Dorothy B. Hamilton teaches 

history and social studies at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“My day usually begins at around 
8 o’clock in the morning,” Mrs. Hamil- 
ton reports. “Before meeting with my 
first class at 9:15, I go over papers and 
prepare course material for the day. 
Then my students enter the classroom 
and I begin instruction. 

“During the course of the day, I 
teach 5 periods, in addition to meeting 
a section for which I am responsible. 
A section teacher has a great many 
clerical duties, such as preparing sta- 
tistical reports, attendance, report 
cards, and the recording of grades in 
permanent records. 

“Tn addition to my classroom duties, 
I generally have a number of extra- 
curricular activities to perform. These 
have included such assignments as 
program adviser, Y Teen adviser, and 
others.” 

As a rule, teachers spend between 
20 and 30 hours a week working di- 
rectly with young people in the class- 
room. They may devote another 15 
to 20 hours—sometimes more—in car- 
rying out such duties as talking to 
parents, counseling students, grading 
papers, and working on community 
and educational projects. 

A large number of college professors 
spend only 12 to 18 hours a week in 
the classroom. But they generally de- 
vote more time to class preparation 
and research work than do other teach- 
ers. 

In addition to classroom instruc- 
tors, there are specialists who deal 
with handicapped children. Others 
are trained in guidance work. Still 
others specialize in children who have 
reading or related difficulties. 

Qualifications. To be successful in 
teaching, you will need patience, tact, 
understanding, and a real interest in 
young people. Of course, you must 
also have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter you are to teach. To 
this Mrs. Hamilton adds: “I feel that 
one of the principal requirements of a 
good teacher is to enjoy working with 
young people.” 

Preparation. For both elementary 
and high school teaching, you will 
need at least 4 years of college study. 
In a number of states, high school in- 
structors are required to have an M.A. 
degree to be eligible for teaching 
posts. The M.A. takes an additional 


in Teaching 


year or more of extra college study. 

College professors are usually re- 
quired to have a Ph.D. degree, which 
takes 3 to 4 years’ study beyond the 
regular 4-year college course. 

Most states require that teachers in 
both high and elementary levels be 
licensed before they can be employed 
in the public schools. In many cases, 
licenses are granted on the basis of 
education. In others an examination 
is alse required. 

Earnings. Salaries depend upon 
training, type of school in which you 
teach, and the part of the nation where 
you are employed. Beginning teach- 
ers in some rural areas may earn as 
little as $2,500 a year. In the larger 
cities, salaries go up to $9,000 or more 
annually, though the usual range is 
between $5,000 and $7,000. 

While salaries are low as compared 
to those in professions requiring com- 
parable training and _ responsibility, 
the pay of teachers is steadily edging 
upward. The average earnings of 
classroom teachers throughout the na- 
tion amounted to $5,020 in the past 
school year. Salaries for college in- 
structors are somewhat higher than 
are those for other teachers. 

Facts to weigh. “I find,” Mrs. Ham- 
ilton says with a smile, “that each class 
I teach is different from the previous 
one, and each is a new challenge to me. 
I don’t think it is ever possible for a 
teacher to become bored with his or 
her work, for there is always some- 
thing new, interesting, and stimulat- 
ing in this profession. Besides, we 
teachers have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no other occupation is more 
important than ours, for we guide the 
young people who will be the citizens 
and leaders of tomorrow. 

“Of course, teaching is not an easy 
orofession. It takes a good deal of 
ability and effort to hold the attention 
and interest of a class for the entire 
yeriod. Then, there are countless 
chores to be done outside of the class- 
‘oom, which can be extremely time- 
consuming. But let me quickly add: 

do not know of any career that I 
would enjoy more than that of teach- 
ing.” 

More information. Talk to your 
teachers or principal. You can also 
yet material by writing to the Future 
‘Teachers of America, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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RICH MAYO of the Air Force Acad- 
emy is a top candidate for All-America 
honors on the gridiron. The tall Cali- 
fornian is playing his third and final 
season as quarterback for the Falcons 
of the Air Force Academy. Rich pos- 
sesses a strong throwing arm, and dur- 
ing his first 2 years 
with the Falcons, 
he completed 208 
passes for 17 touch- 
downs. He got off 
to a fine start this 
fall. In his first 4 
games, he completed 
62 passes for 5 
touchdowns—one 
of the best records 
of any major-col- 
lege passer. A strong runner, he is good 
at working the option play—a play in 
which the quarterback has to make a 
split-second decision whether to throw 
the ball or to carry it himself. Rich is 
both a smart signal-caller and a good 
student. He averages B-plus grades in 
the classroom. The Falcon quarterback 
is a native of Eureka, California. In 
June, he will become a 2nd lieutenant 
in the U. S. Air Force. 


USAF 


JEFF FARRELL of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, recently received a national award 
given annually for outstanding sports- 
manship at a ceremony in New York 
City. A swimming champion, he was 
the favorite to win the 100-meter event 
in the U. S. Olympic tryouts last spring 

—when he was sud- 
denly forced to un- 
dergo an appendi- 
citis operation. But 
the Kansan had his 
heart set on making 
the U. S. team. Six 
days later—wearing 
a plaster cast to 
protect the incision 
—he was barely 
nosed out for a 
place on the team in the 100-meter event. 
Knowing that he would have made the 
squad easily if he had not been hospital- 
ized, the Olympic Committee offered 
him a place on the relay team without 
having to swim for it. “No, thanks,” 
said Jeff, “I’ve got to earn it.” He 
then proceeded to do so in the relay 
trials—a remarkable feat for one still 
not fully recovered. In the Olympics, 
he swam on 2 winning relay teams for 
the United States. He has recently been 
serving as an officer in the Navy. 


JACK McCARTAN, the spectacular 
goalie of last winter’s Olympic-cham- 
pionship U. S. hockey team, is embark- 
ing on a pro career in the ice sport. He 
is now tending goal for the big-league 
New York Rangers. Thousands of Amer- 
icans who watched Olympic hockey 
competition either 
in person or on tele- 
vision last winter 
thrilled at the per- 
formance of the 
agile McCartan. 

Time and again, the 
big 6-footer kept 
the puck from going 
into the U. S. net. 
Last spring, the 
Rangers gave Jack 
a tryout, and he permitted only 7 goals 
in 4 games—a sensational showing for 
one who had jumped from amateur 
hockey to the big league. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, McCartan was not 
only a fine hockey player, but made the 
All-America college baseball team as a 
third baseman. Fielding hot grounders 
on the diamond, he believes, helped 
sharpen his play as a hockey goalie, 
whose big job is to stop the flying puck. 
He is a native of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 











